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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF CUBA. 
By Daniel G. Brinton, M. D., Professor of American Archaeology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


On page 244 of The Archaeologist for September, the editor very appropri- 
ately directs attention to the archaeology of Cuba, and conveys an inquiry as to 
what already has been accomplished in that line by the educated inhabitants of 
the island, or travelers. 

It is certainly timely to give a brief review of their labors and results, and 
this | shall attempt, without, however, aiming at completeness. 

The earliest special article on the subject with which | am acquainted is that 
of Senor Andres Poey, of Havana. He was a member of the American Eth- 
nological Society, and in 1855 read before it a paper entitled “Cuban Antiquities; 
a Brief Description of Some Relics ound in the Island of Cuba.” 

Ihe article was not printed in English, so far as | know, but a Spanish 
rendering was published in the Kevista de la Habana, Tome. IV, 1855. In this 
paper, Poey remarks on the scarcity of relics in Cuba, and figures four stone 
images found there, and attributed to the aboriginal inhabitants. All four rep- 
resent rudely some sort of anthropoid, or man-like animal, and as monkeys were 
not found in Cuba, Poey concludes that they were brought there from the con- 
tinent. 

In March, 1862, Jesus Q. Garcia agreed to write a communication for the 
American Ethnological Society on the antiquities of Cuba (Bulletin of Proceedings, 
p. 14); but I find no further account of it in the records of the society. Garcia 
was the editor of the Revista de la Habana, and was interested in archaeology. 
In one of its numbers he gives an illustration of what is called a ducht, which is 
the common term in Cuba for the figures of stone or clay attributed to the 
aborigines. This particular duchi was a stone ring, with eves and ears of gold, 
and was supposed to be the seat or throne of a chief, but probably was a stone 
collar. 

Another writer is Don Francisco Pi vy Margall. In his Historia General de 
America, published at Barcelona in 1880, he figures and describes a number of 
relics from Cuba: but does not add the precise localities where thev were found 
Several of them are jars of pottery, without handles, finelv finished; the others 
are representations, in stone or pottery. of various objects; a fig (native): a he: 
with large ears and a wide mouth: an arm, and two spheroidal objects which mav 
have been duchis. 

In 1881, Nicolas Fort v Roldan published his book Cuha Indigena (Madrid), 
in which he has a few pages on the archaeology of the island. Apart from quota- 
tions, he mentions only arrow points of stone, perforated stones, and semt, or small 
idols and amulets, preserved in the Archaeological Museum of Madrid and in the 
University of Havana. 
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In the same year ,ISS1, the International Congress of Americanists met at 
Madrid, and one of the questions proposed by it was: “Irom the archaeological 
investigations made in the island of Cuba, and from the types of the idols tound 
there, can it be inferred that they were the work of others than the tribes found 
there at the liscovery 

fo this question Don Miguel Rodriguez-Ferrer prepared a reply, which, 
with the discussion upon it, occupies forty-five pages of the Compte Kendu 
of the Congress. [lis conclusions were partly based on a cranium and skull 
found in a cavern, which he figures, and claims to belong to a race different 
from the known natives; and further on two interesting idols in partly human 
form, of which also illustrations are given. He believes they must be attributed 
to some source not Antillean 
So far as the bones were concerned, their value was disputed, and | think 


successiully, by M. Henn Saussure; and | may add that a comparison of early 
sources, such as Oviedo, ete., leaves no reasonable doubt that the duchi were 
made and used by the natives met by Columbus. 


this same writer, Rodriguez-lerrer, is the author of a book entitled 


Naturalesa y Crviliza fe Cuba,” in which he has a chapter with the ttle, 
\rchaeological Studies on the Island of Cuba”; but not having seen the volume 
| do not know its scop 

It should also be noted that in 1SS5 there was established in Havana an 
Anthropological Society, which published some numbers of reports; but as I 
have not met with all of them, | am uncertain whether they contain archaeological 
material 

Wil S. Commissioner to the Columbian Exposition at Madrid in 1892 

as disappointed to tind that in the exhibit trom Cuba there were no archaeolog- 

cal specimens whatever, and | noted this unfortunate omission in my official 

report (p. 43. Washington, IS05 Nor do | remember that any were displayed 

by the Archaeological Museum at Madrid, although some specimens could 

< ‘ bac < ered v S On nstall 1 

It is unfortunate that the precise provenance of the specimens which have 

is so indetinit Those reported upon by Garcia appear to have 

ir Bavameo in the province of Santiago; and it is noteworthy that 

ison the north shore of this province, near Manicaras, that the first explorers, 

in 1492. said that they found figures of animals, carved from a single piece of 

ston sitting position, with arms, short legs. and a tail, the eves and ears of 
g l-ort Roldan, p. 82 . 

Another interesting localit mentioned by Ferrer, is along the river 
Cuvacuateg hich is in the province of Pinar del Rio, and on the south of the 
island This stream flows between loftv and broken banks in which are caves, 
where the aborigines interred their dead. The full examination of these would 
he douhtless of importance Similar sepulchral grottoes have been found along 
the river Mava, about twenty miles from Baracoa. Some of the human remains 
and relics from these sites have been ficured and at scribed by Sr. Felipe Poev in 
his work entitled. Repertorio fisico-natural de la Isla de Cuba, published about 1870. 


One of the obj cts found bv Ferrer and pre sented by him to the Museum of 
the University of Havana (where it vet should be) was a statue three feet high, 
of black hocker: _ represe entine the upper par of a human figure, the face bear- 
ing a mild expression. This also was found among the mountains of the province 
of Santiago 

As for earthworks, Ferrer refers to two localities, in the eastern part of 
Santiago province, the one known as “Pueblo Viejo,” the other as “La gran tierra 
de Mava.” where there are circles, squares, mounds and enclosures, which, he 
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says, resemble in general character, those of the Mississippi valley. They are 
described in his work on Cuba above named (Vol. 1, chap. I11). (This Maya is 
not a Yucatecan but an Arawack word.) 

1 have also learned of a locality, which | will not now further specify, in 
central Cuba, a river valley, along which, irom time to time, one meets grim faces, 
carved from the natural rock, and sometimes monolithic statues, the work of the 
aborigines and believed to represent the guardian spirits of the river. This lo- 
cality | hope to have visited by a competent person this winter. 

lerrer further mentions some Ossuaries or interments near the bay of Santa 
Maria Casimba, on the southern coast of the province of Puerto Principe, at a 
place called Los Caneyes. These were noted as early as 1843, and some un- 
satisfactory reports made about them; but Ferrer himself seems unable to have 
reached the locality. 

Che local archaeologist who has been the most active of recent years is Dr. 
Montane, whose residence is in Havana. Five years ago he had investigated the 
contents of 150 caverns, mostly in the province of Santiago, and had a list of 
250 more for further examination! He is a graduate of the Paris School of An- 
thropology, and announced in 18% the publication of a full description of his 
archaeological work, with maps and illustrations. I have not learned that he 
carried out this laudable intention 

One of his finds in the caves was a nephrite axe, or rather celt, seven and 
a half inches long, symmetrical and beautifully finished. It was shown to the 
erlin Anthropological Society, and was acknowledged to be the finest object of 
the kind from America the members had seen (see the | erhandlungen of the So- 
ciety for October 28, 1893). This was exhumed in the extreme east of the island, 
where there are many caves near the shore and looking seaward. ‘These are 
particularly rich in pottery, bones and stone implements. 


More successful attention has been paid by Cuban writers to preserving the 


linguistic than the archaeological remains of the native inhabitants. The standard 
work on this branch is that of Esteban Pichardo, entitled Diccionario | incial de 
Voces CuPaias It has passed throug several editions, my copy by Ing of the 
third (llavana, 1S6Z Phe author diligently collected all the peculiar and local 
terms, embracing very many wlich had been derived trom the natives before 
their extinction \nother list is ntained in the work of Fort v Roldan, above 
quoted 

Dhese sources, together with t words and terms preserved by the first ex 
plorers, enable us to ascertain be bt the linguistic affinities the native 
inhabitants at the time of the con t here is no question but that the whole 
island was occupied by one stock, and this a branch of the great Arawa family 
of South America his famil n be traced in an uninterrupted series of re- 
lated dialects from the banks of the river laraguay t the Baham: sla . There 
were no Caribs in Cuba and none nt tine Ma: a stock, the ug! both t . stems 
were known to the Cubans through expeditions of war or commerce 

No trace ft the \rawac k ling WiIsth stock has been discover low \ rth 
America, and the “Antillean art” discerned in the Gulf States bv Professor W. 
H. Holme s, as well as the traces of Southern affiliation in the art of th: loridian 
“Kev-dwellers.” exhibited by Mr. F. Hl. Cushing, are recent introductions and 


not more than could have been conveved by the slight trade connections which 
we know existed between the Cubans and the Chahta-Muskokis of the Flor- 
idian peninsula, at and for generations after the vovage of Columbus 

The identity of the primitive language of Cuba with the Arawack was 
first shown. I think, by mvself, in an article in the Transactions of the American 
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Philosophcial Society for 1871, in which a considerable number of Cuban words 
are identified as of that stock. 

This was, at that time, a needed demonstration, as the opinions were cur- 
rently entertained that the natives spoke some dialect of the Tupi stock (of 
Brazil), of the Maya, or of the tongue of the Canary islands. These notions 
were set forth in a work by Antonio Bachiller y Morales, entitled Cuba Primi- 
tiva. The announcement of it, which is before me, dated “Havana, 1881,” states 
that it will discuss the antiquities of the island, and the traditions and lan- 
guages of its early inhabitants. \Whether it was published or not, I have not 
learned. ‘The same author had published a volume as far back as 1845, entitled 
Antiguedades Americanas, but from the notices I have seen of it, | doubt if it is 
occupied with the archaeology of Cuba. 





rhe ancient craniology of Cuba has been the subject of active debate. A 
number of skulls from the caves show artificial deformity. In the Thesaurus 
Craniorum of J. Barnard Davis will be found the description of six such, ex- 
humed in a grotto near Puerto l’lata by Colonel J. L. Heneken. Others were 
obtained by M. lerrer in 1847, and sent to the University of Havana. The 
discussion as to whether they were the crania of Caribs or of the native island- 
ers is brietly, but sufficiently, summed up in Professor Virchow’s Cranie 
Americana, pp. 18, 19% He reaches the unquestionably correct opinion that 
there is ample evidence to show the custom of artificially modeling the head pre- 
vailed widely through the island. Dr. Montane, however, asserts that there are 
yet living near Laracoa a few families descended from the native inhabitants 
who still have the same peculiar form of skull as shown by the skeletons in the 
caves. His note is in the | erhandlungen of the Berlin Anthropological Society, 
June 16, 1894. 

A few words about the natives: The island was well populated, and divided 
into a number of tribal areas, the names and locations of which have been 
preserved. Their villages consisted of ten or a dozen communal houses, built 
of perishable material. Stone structures are not mentioned. The natives were 
of medium stature, with narrow noses and large: eves, Artificial deformation 
of the cranium is distinctly mentioned. 

hey were skillful boatsmen, and there is ample evidence that their trading 
voyages extended to Yucatan, whence they brought wax and woven goods; to the 
Bahamas, and to Florida, whence it is likely they obtained the gold which they had 
in small quantities. 

Phe Conquest of Cuba occurred in 1514. In 1532 the first official census of 


the Indians took place. They then numbered only 4,500. Their destruction 
had been rapid, and they often killed themselves in groups of twenty or thirty 
at a time to escape capture and slavery. A few of their descendants, of mixed 


blood. are said to have survived until this century. 

These hints about the archaeology of Cuba could be extended. I have 
seen references to articles upon various ancient remains in the Memorias de la 
Sociedad Feonomica de la Habana, and by an energetic collector, Sr. Francisco 
Jimeno, in the Revista de Cuba. But these publications are not within my reach. 

What I have said will be sufficient to show that the subject has not been wholly 
neglected by intelligent Cubans, although it is true that there has been little 
serious investigation of the remains. The most promising localities for re- 
search would seem to be the extreme eastern and western provinces, Santiago 
and Pinar del Rio. In the caves of the latter we should, if anywhere, find traces 
of the Mavan culture, as it was from natives of that district that the Spaniards 
first heard vague rumors of the grandeurs of Mavan and Aztecan civilization. 


Media, Pa. 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF THE TUNXIS VALLEY. (Second Part) 
BY FREDERICK H. WILI MS, M. D 


TOTEMS. 


Among all peoples we find individuals or families with animal names, and 


among some remain beliefs or traditions which associate these people with an- 
unal ancestors he ancient | 5 1 sses the Potem tN ! imes,® 
Which was one among the n eulal semblaneces of rites stoms 
s 
= 4 a qa 4 
{ j 
; 
; +] >. ] +? ‘ ] +1 | q + , 1.7 ] ~ 
at man coretical writers ) ns I e Indians as veritable lost 
ten tribes of Israel.3 \We now recognize that such resemblances do not indicate 
any necessary blood relationship or previous intercommunication, but that 
similar mental states when meeting similar environmental conditions evelop 
similar expedients lt is hare probable that the Indian actual wcheved 
himself to have descended from any brute such as he «a . it rather 
from some transcet nt and sp nit \ h poss yn- 
si1dere sa mmon ancester himself an S sake 
° 





Loo 





+ 


Among some tribes a belief was said to have prevailed that at death they 
would return into their totemic animal, and probably some animals were held 
as sacred from this cause. It seems probable that all animal worship may 


* “Israelite and Indian,’ by Garrick Mallory, Pop. Science Mon., 1889—Nov. and Dee. 
+ See “Peruvian Antiquities.” Von Tschudi, pp. 8 to 12. New York, 1855 
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have grown out of this idea of metempsychosis allied with the veneration of 
ancestors. When an Indian found a natural object which he believed to 
resemble his supposed totemic ancestor he was led to venerate it, either as a 
reminder of his ancestral form, or perhaps as the veritable abode of the ances- 
tral spirit, for the Indian in his ignorance of nature’s laws was not troubled to 
explain the manner of things. The local Manitos we read about were often 
doubtless these totems, while others represented the mysterious forces of na- 
ture, as the noises at Moodus. We are able to present a fine totemic image of 
a duck which was found on the Indian trail that ran from Bristol to Burlington. 
Jt is now in the cabinet of W. C. Richards, at Bristol, a venerable and respected 
relic 
TOBACCO AND PIPES. 


lo elaborate the use of tobacco alone would be more than suthcient to oc- 
cupy all our allotted space. <A great deal has been written upon it since the 
time when the earlier visitors from [Europe were amazed upon seeing smoke 
pouring out from the nostrils of the naked Indians. Amid much that has been 
fancifully written about tobacco we may safely reach a few conclusions. The 
indian believed the smoke to be agreeable to his invisible gods, and wafted it 
to them as an incense. He seems nearly everywhere to have connected the 
cardinal points with his creating spirits and to have wafted smoke to the four 
quarters of the horizon as well as to the east at sunrise. In the more agricultu- 
ral sections where a sedentary population had bred up more elaborate ceremo- 
nies the pollen of maize was used as a holy sprinkling, or emblem of fructifica- 
tion. Large pipes with long stems gaily painted and elaborately adorned with 
the heads, and more especially the wings of birds, were used by heralds and 
other travelers as passports or safe permits when approaching strange tribes. 
Treaties of peace or alliance and all social compact seem to have been rati- 
fied and sealed, so to speak, by the general successive smoking among the con- 


tracting parties of one of these pipes. War is also said to have been pro- 
claimed by sending a red pipe adorned with red feathers Says the Jesuit 
Charlevoix:* ‘The custom is to smoke the calumet when you accept it, and per- 
haps there is no instance where the agreement has been violated whic! vas 
made by this acceptation. To smoke in the same pipe, therefore, in token of 
alliance, is the same thing as to drink in the same cup, as has been practiced 
at all times by many nations.” We have no calumet pipes from this section, 
but illustrate a noble specimen from Nagoochie, (a., fig. 45 What would we 
not give could it only tell us the story of all the lips that have pressed it? 
Amor g all peoples where the social compact has not vet acquired the fore: of 
definite and general laws and an efficient police, we find these singular substi- 


tutes, which stand to our laws as do hieroglyphics to our modern alphabets. 
The cities of refuge among the Semitic nations, the eating of salt among the 


Jedouin, blood brotherhood among the African, taboos in Australasia, and 
church sanctuary in mediaeval Europe, seem various ways of attaining a com- 
mon idea. Yet it remains probable that the Indian ordinarily had nothing 
more than a sensual love for its narcotic qualities in using tobacco It gave 
him dreams. and dreams are ever the cherished mentor of the savage. and 
assisted him in acquiring the frenzy necessary to incantation and prophecy. The 


pipes which have been found in this section all differ one from another, so that 
we cannot assign to any the honor of being a local form. In the American Mu- 
seum of New York is a magnificent greenstone calumet pipe from near Middle- 


* “Voyage to America,” Vol. I, page 189. Dublin, 1766. 
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town, Conn., of the platform type, which has been called the moundbuilder’s pipe. 
Fig. 46 shows a pipe of statite with a long stem, resembling a modern briar pipe. 
At the union of bowl with stem is a hole which has been luted with cement, 
a common Indian expedient rendering it easy to clean. Found in Plainville 
it represents a type thought by some to be common to the dreaded Mohawks. 
Fig. 47 m shows a very peculiar and elaborately carved pipe of black slate 
found on the west mountain of Southington. It has a hole in the rim of the 
bowl for suspension. It resembles a raven. In the Algonkin myth oi the deluge 
the raven took the place of the Jewish dove. This pipe also reminds one of the 
thunder bird of the Vancouver Indians. In lig. 48 we present a pipe made of 
red sandstone, the mate of which we have never seen. The superb collection 


of Commodore Douglass in New York contains nothing like it. lt is cer- 
tainly genuine, and was dug up in Lristol about ten years ago. Fig. 49 shows 


a small steatite pipe also found near bristol. A pottery pipe was shown in 
the April paper. Several other pipes have been found in this valley. Such as 
the writer has seen are manifestly intrusive, and not prehistoric. Among them 
is one genuine Haidah black pipe and several green slate pipes from the Cher- 


1 » . 
oKee artisans. 


We now turn to the red man’s art as we tind it embalmed in 


his otfensive 


and defensive weapons. We believe the primitive man was choice an 
eater of meat, although made by his oft necessities, omnivorous. We 


opinion trom the belhet which grows upon us that 
all our edible grains and fruits have been modified toward perfection 
even by this naked savage man, fron 


ii 


are led more closely to this 


by man, 
1 primitive forms not capable of sustain- 
ing human life. As they journeyed and jostled together along the slow and 
rugged course of evolution, man gave such plants as were useful to him his 
protection, and they returned his care with an ever increasing harvest. 


lt was 
also the spirit of primitive man to be cruel, for was not 


all nature cruel and 


pitiless unto him? He recognized nothing of that pity of our modern concep- 
tions of the brotherhood of life, having the universal instinct of savageism 
which considers all mankind without the pale of its own clan as an enemy, war 
was, if not his pasttime, at least his frequent necessity. Hence we tind the 
lighest development of his skill in those weapons devoted to the detruction of 
life, and in the manufacture and adornment of those ceremonial objects whose 
functions were closely interwoven with the pomp and panoply of war. It is 
ur privilege to-day, as at no other known epoch of the world’s history, to 
ittempt a review of a people in their entirety. To seek man out ere he was 
able to record his achievements and to follow him where his deeds were no 
ionger worth recording. The Indian lived in the present, forgetful of his true 
past, and knowing nothing of his futu re beyond those unanswering fears and 


fancies which attend both the weakness of infancy and tl 


he decrepitude of age. 
But, we may view him from the swaddling clothes of theprimitive troglodyte, 
through the robust adolescence of invention, to the miserable senility that 
closed his epoch. It is this priceless privilege of forcing from the past a men- 
tal biograph of the progress of mankind and his inventions which contributes 
the truest zest in our study of man 

The bow and arrow of the Indian furnished his most effectual weapon, 
hoth in war and chase, to which he added for closer thrusting the spear or 


lance and the knife or dagger. These arrows and spears, while sometimes 
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headed with bone or wood and canes tempered hard by heating in a fire, were 
mostly tipped with points of chipped stone.’ Hence it is that we find the art of 
stone chipping, which we have classed as the eldest of his inventions, 
ultimately carried by the Indian to the highest point of perfection. The bows 








‘ si 
A ‘ 
themselves that gave the [unxan arrows force have turned to dust along with 
the arms that drew them; the shafts of the spear and arrow have melted in 
the pitiless crucible of nature. But the stones that gave them their cruel 
effectiveness remain, eloquent witnesses of their fabricator’s skill. When we 
handle these beautiful objects of inanimate stone, we feel speaking from them 
f 
a 
an epitome of the Indian's vilization. When we compare the rude and 
almost formless figurines taken from the early tombs of Asia Minor with the 
ry of the Pilgrim Fathers,” by Arber, 1897, page 432, we find the fol- 
lowing in “Governor Bradford's Relations,”’ which was printed in 1622, referring to the 
first nflict with the Indians “We took up 18 of their arrows, which we sent to England 
by Master Jones (of the Mavfl r): some whereof were headed with brass, others with 
hart’s horr ind others with eagl claws.” Not a word spoken of stone heads. Some 
modert haeologists are beginning to believe that our historic Indians made none of 
enue enpons e now find In the first interview with Samoset, we read, “He had a 
bow with three arrows. one headed and two unheaded.” I find no mention of stone 


arrow-p¢ vernor Bradford. 
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finished works of a Phidias we may compass the evolution of Grecian art.* So 
here we find entombed the fruits of the entire evolution of the red man’s art in 
chipping in stone. Irom the timid and uncertain blows of the paleolithic sav- 
age, step by step the acquired skill of assured art was imperceptibly welded with 
the concious hand, until we behold here such results as the white man with all 
his tools has nowhere been able to imitate. Stone chipping is now believed to 
be a lost art. The ethnologists of the Smithsonian Institute have never found 
an artisan who, even when supplied with all the tools of modern art, was able 
to imitate some of the leaf-shaped implements of prehistoric man. And the 
most skillful of the flint knappers of Brandon, England, men whose occupa- 
tion is making gun flints also failed after months of effort to produce the forms 
made by a savage whose only tools were stones and bones. 

It is not certainly known how the Indian made these arrow points, working 
such a brittle material as white quartz into the exquisite forms here portrayed. 
It is the general belief that chert, jasper, slate and quartz cobbles were first 


F A, Y 


split into narrow flakes with stone hammers. Possibly 

they were heated in pits and split by cooling suddenly 

with water. Partly made implements were often buried 

in considerable quantities. It is supposed that these 
Such a cache was found some years ago near Hadley, Mass., containing sixty 
arrow and spear blocks. These blocks are so old that they were turned to an 
ashy white; they resemble the St. Acheuil blocks in shape and coarse chipping 
The flakes were gradually chipped down into shape with the little knockers. 
When the stone had thus been partly outlined, it was finished by another pro- 
cess. Either some hard object as stone, bone or horn was used as a chisel driven 
by a hammer to force off little flakes from either side alternately, or the so-called 
flakerst were used to push suddenly against the arrow, being worked from 
alternate sides, each impulsion of the tool taking off a little splinter opposite 
the point of impact. Various arrow flakers have been found among surviving 
savages. The only tool resembling these from this section that we have seen 





stones were thus softened and rendered more tractable. 


< 


is shown in fig. 50, which resembles the alleged bone flakers from the prelhis- 
toric cemetery of Madisonville, Ohio. We are able to conceive no other use 
for the above implement. Skillful men in all tribes where suitable materials 


* Vide De Cesnola Collection of Central Park, New York. 
+ See figs. 15 and 16 April number of Quarterly. 
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were obtainable seem to have made a business of arrow chipping, and it is 
known that points were sent in barter to great distances from the places where 
they were fabricated. Some twenty-five years ago a cache of perfect jasper 
arrow points was found near Compounce containing seventy-eight fine speci- 
mens 

fhese chipped implements divide naturally into two orders, those notched 
or tanged for attachment to a shaft, and those with no perceptible arrange- 
ment for hafting. By general consent archaeologists separate them into three 
divisions—arrow points, usually under two inches in length; spear points, two 
inches and upward, and knives. The arrow point differentiates into the drill, 
the bunter, and the tanged knife or scraper, as shown in our first articles. 
We shall here consider only those forms used in war and chase. Space forbids 
a consideration of the many curious forms, and speculations upon the manner 
of their development from some presumably primitive ideal. The inquiring 
reader will find the general tvpe forms carefully worked out in a recent mono- 
graph by Mr. Gerard Fowkes.* A glance at the forms here illustrated will 
readily convince the student that no one people had a monopoly of arrow 
forms, as we can show here every type of Mr. Fowkes except the long lozenged 
shape tang which we find from Arkansas and Mississippi. Anyone familiar 
with large collections of arrow points learns to distinguish certain peculiarities 


f finish and material by which the probable source of any individual point 


mav be guessed. There is a distinct individuality which distinguishes the fossil 
hert points of Florida trom the same colored tvpe of Wisconsin. The white 
of Connecticut are casily separable from those of Virginia or Carolina. 

Yet this shows more in the material and the way it takes a finish than in the 
skill o e artisan lf there is anv form more common 

thers in this region, we think it is the small points of 


pon some workshops, notably at Compounce, 


und of this substance, and upon the near 

be seen the veins and pits from which the 

s pounded out his material \lso red sandstone 
seem to have been largely used, as they are the 
nt of our workable stones; very many decayed 
are found in every considerable workshop. If 


ere to express an opinion as to the more 


ent forms in this valley, it would be for the type here 


strated, fig. 51, of which many are found so very old that 
ipping has been eroded, and they look as 

o , been rubbed into shape. Most of the 

: ir universally, but occasionally local workshops 


nearly all the points of one type, notably in 
(Granby, where all the specimens are triangular; figs. 52. 


n one place in Farmington were found a number of very 


arrows of an intractable metal which may be very old; 





we have seen nothing like them elsewhere, either in shape or 

’ material; figs. 53. Lasanite and red and yellow jasper peb- 

hles were found in the bed of the Farmington and made into beautiful forms. 
Argillite occurs n older types \lso some exceedngly beautiful points 


* Thirteenth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology. 
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are found of the clearest rock crystal, equal to anything from North ( arolina, 
fig. 54. Many arrows occur in materials of whose source we know not! ing. 
Arrows have been divided into war points and hunting points, the former 
inserted into the shaft so loosely that when the shaft was pulled out the head 


would remain in the wound; such a wound would be very serious Indian 


surgery. While those styled hunting arrows are notched or tanged so as to 
secure firm attachment to the shaft and bi easily recovered by cutting the 
dead animal. It is impossible that 


i 


some of the smallest points were used in a 





6A. 





blow tube made of a hollow reed. lu such cases the pou 

probably poisoned. Venomous serpents were made to bit 

flesh, and when this had become partly putrescent the arrows 

were thrust into it and made highly poisonous. Fig. 55 shows se minute 
points from this valley. Fig. 56 shows eight war points of various shapes. 
Fig. 57 is a very curiously shaped tanged point. Fig. 58 is a b bject 


of smoky quartz. Fi 10k 
has sharp edges. Fig. 60 has serrated point 


x hig s with long | : eply 
notched tang rare and beautiful object greenish st ge. G1 vel- 
led off on opposite sides like a reamer. 


Mar ther tnrene ae stcteatnd 
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NOTES ON DELAWARE INDIAN SITES, WEST SIDE OF BRANDY- 
WINE. 


Up to the middle of the present century, there was no one in this section of 
Pennsylvania engaged in the systematic collection of antiquities or implements 
relating to primitive man. A few objects that excited the curiosity of the farmer 
while plowing his fields, were picked up, shown to his family and neighbors and 
then cast aside, or worse, were broken to see what material they were composed 
of. In my early years while on a collecting trip, | called at the house of a far- 
mer who resided on an Indian village site. On asking him whether he cared for 
the Indian relics, arrows, spear-points, etc., strewn over the ground near his 
house, he merely replied: “What are they good for?” Stunned by this unex- 
pected answer, | turned away, and picked up several fine axes, celts and arrows 
I again walked up to him and showing the specimens, asked him whether he 
would allow me to retain them. He told me that “I might have all I cared for, as 
he was not vet foolish enough to go about the country picking up stones like little 
children.” Although many of the rare relics in my possession were in my younger 
days obtained under such conditions, the case is entirely different now in_ this 
thickly settled section of country. Permission to collect relics is now reluctantly 
accorded on cultivated grounds; hence we are often compelled to be satisfied with 
the privilege of making a hasty survey of the premises, picking up only such 
casual objects accidentally coming in our way, and hieing ourselves to the wood- 
ed hills and new grounds, which are being prepared for cultivation. 

L[hrough the carelessness of former generations many interesting and in- 
structive relics, relating to primitive man have been lost. But by reason of a 
strong sentiment among the people at large to evoke and foster an interest in this 
line of research, | find that of late the peop ile make it a point to collect material 
for the student of prehistoric history, and as a rule allow him to examine their 

in determining the conditions under which 
they have been discovered. Instead of discouraging this, | have favored the forma- 
tion of private collections. I-xperience has shown that this is the proper way 
to save from destruction many objects which otherwise will be lost, the private 
collections sooner or later finding a home in some institution where they will be 
cared for. 

In the classification of objects in these private collections, one should insist 
on a rigorous and systematic method to distinguish the geological conditions and 
horizon where they have been discovered, so as to show clearly the progress of 


tel 


collections and furnish all possible aid 
f 


primitive man from one primitive station to a more advanced one. 
Turning attention to the western banks of the Brandywine, about five hun- 
dred vards north of the confluence of this stream with Durham creek I discovered 
in 1877 a cache of so-called net sinkers carefully piled against a shelving lime- 
stone led The supervisor had been widening the public road and in cutting 
away the bank along its side exposed the limestone ledge. Passing the place 
next dav | noticed a few net sinkers lving in the road, and at once commenced a 
careful investigation of the surroundings I was finally rewarded by seeing sev- 
eral lving close to the ledge of rock. Scraping the gravel carefully from the side 
of the rock and near its base where it rested on another limestone ledge, I found 

enough of these interesting objects to filla peck measure. The place where they 
had been concealed was covered by glacial gravel to a depth of eight feet. Some 
of the net sinkers were grooved all around, others were pecked on one or both 
sides, and were manufactured from the adjacent glacial boulders. Two hun- 
dred yards north of this cache, where a small stream mingles its waters with the 
Brandywine, were found several playing balls, ice picks, steatite beads, celts, 
wand 
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stone mortar, banner stones, teshoas, ripping knives,’ etc., with green and pink 
feldspar, the latter having been carried hither by primitive man either from curi- 
osity or probably for manufacturing paint, as several small mortars and pestles 
were found close by. Some distance west by northwest was located along this 
stream an Indian lodge in which resided a Delaware Indian warrior and his squaw 
as late as 1780. Half a mile south of this lodge was an Indian camp or picket 
station which also claims attention. Although this valley along with the Dur- 
ham creek valley was occupied by the whites early in the eighteenth century, 1705, 
a large iron industry being carried on here, yet it appears that after the Shawnees 
had been vanquished by the Delawares and fully quit the community about 
1730-32, several Delaware picket camps continued to be occupied by the In- 


dians as late as 1780. ‘This campsite was located and investigated by the writer 
when a mere boy, his attention having been drawn to it by a hired man who was 
employed near the campsite quarrying limestones about the year 1854 ne 


) + 


day he told the writer what his employer told him about the Indians that for- 
merly occupied the locality where they now were quarrying limestone, and how 
the Indians used to frolic and hold their feasts around the small lake*® near by. 


The story goes as follows “The Indians during the summer when not hunting 
or fishing along the creek or at the [Delaware river, were lounging about the 
lakelet. The squaws packed up their papooses in the morning and traveled 
across the Durham creek over Rattlesnake [lill, where they occupied their time 
in tilling corn in an old Indian cornfield until evening, when the bucks would 
come in the cool of the evening to bring them hack to the lodges n the fall 
during Indian summer, about full moor hen the corn was ripe, all the Indians 
male and female, at eventide wended their wa ver the hill to the cornfield, where 
they held a grand carnival with festive dances and hideous noises Near this 
cornfield were a number of small circular mounds, and numerous stone cists, 
where the Indians performed their mortuary ceremonies with hideous vells, keep- 
ing fires burning all night These festivals and carnivals were continued un- 


til nearly all the Indians at this place had passed to the happy hunting grounds, 
some time during the decade between 1770 and 1780 


It is said that during the Revolutionary war the small remnant of Indians 
left the section never to return 
Riegelsville, Pa CHARLES LAUBACH 


pointed knife- 


Composed of an elongated rounded module of jasper, with a short 
like curved hook, the whole implement having been carefully chipped throughout. The 
blade, including the hook or half moon curve, was about an inch in length and very sharp 
and pointed. The handle, which was about one and a half inches in thickness and four 
in length, showed very little tapering towards the pointed end. Only two of this class 
of knives, manufactured of jasper, have been discovered by the writer and these were 
afterwards foolishly broken by a set of roguish boys who had called at my office and in 
sportive Indian fashion tried to scalp each other 

*This lake is now generally dry during the summer, and as the sides or banks thereof 
have been plowed continuously in the hopes of filling it and levelling it with the contour 
of the remainder of the large fields, very few relics are now exposed, although they were 
quite numerous a few years ago. A curious feature in regard to this lakelet is that at 
the southern extremity, at a distance of fifty feet, was a walled well, sty feet in diameter 
and four in depth, probably utilized by the Indian watchers to warm their feet while 
cn picket duty or to hide from danger from hostile tribes going and coming to attend 
treaty meetings in the Durham meadows close by. Nearly one hundred yards northwest 
of the lake is located a huge anvil rock, about four feet in height and the same in diameter, 
ryramidal in form, tapering to eighteen inches by four feet. It shows considerable abra- 
sion and was probably used to pound acorns, walnuts, etc.; or it may have served the pur- 
pose of an anvil for cracking bones, to facilitate the extraction of the marrow contained 
in them. It is a solitary granulitic rock setting in the same enclosure as the lake, and 
could it speak it might help us to know more about the Antochnous races inhabiting this 
section, who from time to time inscribed their annals on stone which to a great extent 
are yet inscrutable and involved in symbol and metaphor. 
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THE REMAINS OF A PREHISTORIC CITY FOUND IN MEXK Cy 


pep «> 


At the Boston meeting of the American Association, August 22-27, Mr. 
Marshall H. Saville, of the American Museum of Natural History, read a paper 
relating to the remarkable results of his recent explorations among the ancient 
cities of Mexico. Not only are the \ like ly to revolutionize some of the pet theories 
of archaeologists and anthropologists, but they are of great interest for the light 
that they throw on the question of the origin of the most ancient inhabitants of the 
western continent 

lhe scene of these remarkable discoveries is Noxo, about five miles south of 
the district of Oaxaca. The most important part of the work was accomplished 
during six weeks of the half year over which Mr. Saville’s recent trip extended. 
Half by accident, Mr. Saville stumbled upon the ruins of a great prehistoric me- 
tropolis, the ancient capital of the Zepotecas, by all odds the most enlightened na- 
tion that ever inhabited the new world prior to the advent of European civilization. 
He not only found this ancient city, but unearthed hieroglyphics of a character far 
surpassing anything hitherto supposed to exist in the western hemisphere, besides 
other proofs of a high culture and an advanced civilization. The explorer is con- 
vinced after careful scientific analysis that these revelations place the prehistoric 
Zepotecan nation on a par with the ancient races of India, Chaldea and Egvpt, and 
that they possibly prove the first settlers of this continent to have been related to 
the first named of these peoples 


Mr. Saville is the head of the Department of Archaeology in the American 
Museum, and has spent many years in studying the traces of the prehistoric peo- 
ples of America. Since ISS he has been constantly making researches in Mexico, 
Mr. Saville left on his latest and most successful trip in October last. It was his 
purpose to decipher certain picture writings which cover the temple of Monte- 
zuma's far-famed sun-god, then considered the most important ancient American 
structure. Cuetzalcoatl, the sun god, was the principal deity of the Aztecs, and 


by some lucky chance his temple escaped the destructive hands of Cortez and the 


Other Spanish invaders 

Mr. Saville’s work was prosecuted under the auspices of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and he was accompanied by Mr. Humphreys, a surveyor, who acted as 
an official Mexican representative. While on the way to his intended field of 
labor, Mr. Saville found traces of a great group of pyramids near Xoxo. This 


region has long been recognized as a fruitful field for the discovery of Zepotecan 
litt] t might uncover something of value, Mr. 


relics l] @ that e exploration Y g 

Saville set his 1 ve laborers at work, and in a short time had unearthed a number 
of pyramids and smaller mounds. ‘The largest twelve of these pyramids are of the 
sort lled teoealh, an Aztec word meaning divine tombs Phe ground through- 
out this region was thickly overgrown with guamuchi and mesquite. The roots 


from these trees penetrated to a great depth, and in several instances they had 
broken through the stone floors of the mounds. Specimens of ancient pottery 
and other relics were found which had been broken up bv the same resistless 
force Ss 

One dav, while Mr. Saville was reconnoitering some distance to the north of 
the big group of pyramids, he came toa rise of ground forming a sort of low 
plateau some distance above the rest of the plain and covered with the usual heavy 
vegetation and undergrowth. Separating the vines and brambles as well as he 
could for a short distance from the outer edge of the growth, and peering under- 
. neath, the explorer noticed peculiar bits of pottery and traces of ashes. On ex- 
amining the pieces of broken pottery he knew at once from their peculiar forma- 
tion that thev had lain there undisturbed for centuries, sheltered from wind and 
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storm by the impenetrable thicket through which not even the heavy tropical rains 
could force their way. The explorer applied himseli to pick and spade, and with 
great dithculty dug two or three teet into the earth, where he came to a hard, tlat 
suriace. lie called his laborers, who quickly cleared away the brush and dirt. 
The surface was found to be a cement ftleor, or, perhaps it would be more accurate 


to say acement roof. Cutting through it, the workers came to the face of a stone 
wall. Sealed to this wall by their rims were cazuelas (carthenware bowls). 
Under each bowl was a bright red funeral idol, which had been so thoroughly 
preserved by the pertectly dry air that it looked as though it had been newly 
painted. 

What had at first appeared to be a stone wall was now seen to a long slab, 
forming a lintel! over the top ot a door. \iter further digging, thi orway was 
uncovered and was found to be blocked by a huge metate (native millstone Its 
corners had been filled in with smaller stones and the whole was mented 
over, so that the tomb was hermetically sealed against dampness and other 


corrosive agents. [he lintel of this doorway was a huge stone block of volcanic 
crigin, about 6 feet long and 18 inches wide. Carved across its entire surface 
were inscriptions in the hieroglyphics of a civilized race! No writing of such an 





advanced character as that of these hieroglyphics has ever before been discovered 
in America. The explorer took casts in plaster and papier mache impressions 
of this monolith, and finally of the whole doorway he inscriptions show in 
excellent relief, and Mr. Saville is now engaged in study of them from the casts. 
He intends to recast duplicates of the originals and send them to the ablest hiero- 


glyphists and students of ancient records, in order that the utmost knowledge and 


skill may be brought to bear for their deciphering 

\s soon as the doorway was cut through, Mr. Saville and his assistants en- 
tered the chamber of the tomb. Mural paintings, representing female figures 
draped in shrouds and in attitudes of prayer, were on the walls. Three niches in 


i 
the tomb contained a number of skulls, and other bones, comprising parts of ten 
skeletons, were scattered about hese were all painted a bright red, the same 
shade as that which covered the bones found outside the chambers under the 
cazuelas. Red, Mr. Saville savs, was the mourning color of tl \ztecs rhe 
fact that all the bones were painted shows that thev had been entirely str ed of 


flesh before being placed in the tomb. During the long generations which had 


elapsed since the sepulchre had been sealed over an inch of fine dust had sifted 
down from the decaved rocks which formed the roof and walls 
The most valuable part of the discoveries in this ancient tomb, in tl pinion 


of Mr. Saville. was the inscriptions Although some of them hear a ric re- 


semblance to the Mava writing whi ] f Kico 
no written characters of so high ar ler have ever befor lis red in 
America It is Mr. Saville’s belief that the writing is at least 1 

The next step in Mr. Saville’s explorations was the great crypt of N It 
was discovered by Dr. Solog \lext x l 
lector of relics, in IS86. Mr. Saville forced his wav into it 1 small sid or 
which had been previously unk o reach the interior four floors h from 
two to three inches thick, mac i verv hard white cement. were t through. 


Peculiar architectural formations of an important ceremonial significance were 
found in the interior of the ervpt It seems likelv, from the religious and cere- 
monial svmbols uncovered here, that the origin of the Zepotecan religion n he 
found to be identical with that of the most ancient faith of the Fasten ld 

The great discovery, and the one which scientific men consider the most im 
portant vet made, was hit upon in the course of excavations among the mounds 
already mentioned. A terra cotta drain pipe was found leading from one of these 
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mounds into the fields. ‘The joints of the pipe were several feet long, and they 
were so made as to fit carefully together. ‘The course of the pipe was followed for 
a considerable distance. ‘Then it broke off, but further along it was found again, 
and, following it up a steep mountain, the explorer came to a huge temple at the 
top, surrounded by an imposing peristyle. It had been a work of the greatest 
difficulty to follow the long course of the buried pipe, but probably by no other 
means could the ancient city have been discovered, hidden as it was by thick 
growths on all sides. 

lhe sides of the mountain, on the summit of which stood the city, had been 
artificially terraced, the top had been razed and fortified on all sides till it was im- 
pregnable. ‘The temple itself was a fine piece of architecture. Beyond it on the 
broad area of the mountain top, were the crumbling ruins of amphitheatres, palaces 
and other public buildings. Streets and passageways were exactly as they had 
been during the long centuries since their desertion. Here on this terraced 
mountain, overlooking a great stretch of country at its foot, was at last found the 


g 
lost capital of the Zepotecan nation, at one time probably the rulers over most of 
the other peoples of the continent, certainly their leaders in art, civilization and 
madusts 

he mountain on which the skeleton of this prehistoric metropolis was 
brought to view is marked on the Mexican government maps as Monte Alban. 
Its crowning wall is completely hidden by the surrounding growth of lofty trees, 
and it is so difficult of access that it has never been attacked or even seriously 
thought of as a held of exploration Chat there were ruins upon this summit was 
k \Ir. Saville’s visit, but they were supposed to be only the remains 
ol | ruc lian fortress instead, as has been proved, the wreck of a stately 


vas, in all probability, the ancient name of the city on Monte Alban,” 


says Mr. Saville Not very far away there exists a little village which now bears 
t e nan he spot Was strategetically an ideal place for a great capital city 
in the troublous times when it must have existed. Its situation made it an im- 
pregnable fortress. The mountain stands at the intersection of the three broad 
valleys, Caxaca, tla and Jalplan. Thus it commanded a wide view in all di- 
rections, and, being isolated by these vallevs from the surrounding mountains and 
looming high above them all, it kept perpetual guard over all the country round. 
()f course, my work did not extend over a sutticient length of time to de- 
termine the exact extent of the culture, wealth and civilization of the people who 
once inhabited the city, but they must have been far in advance of most of those 
with whom we have become in a degree acquainted through other mounds and 
ruins The city was certainly one of considerable size, extending over several 
square miles. We came upon stone aqueducts over six feet wid In the dif- 
ferent parts of the plain are big mounds which, on investigation, proved to be 


crumbling remains of what were once at public buildings. The frequent earth- 
quakes of that region, which probably caused the destruction of the city, have 


shaken these once important structures into mere heaps of dust and debris. 


h 


In the southern end of the city we found a big mound over a thousand feet 
long and three hundred feet wide. ‘The slopes of its sides were regular and faced 
with masonry and there was a stairway leading to its summit. It mav have been 
the site of a vast temple or of a series of public buildings. At the opposite end of 
the city there was a rectangular basin of about the same size which once formed 
a great amphitheatre where public gatherings were held and religious ceremonies 
performed. ai | 
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“No reliable proofs are left of what a Zepotecan dwelling was like. Exca- 
vations of temples, causeways, pillars, arches and other magnificent public struc- 
tures, and a searching study of the plans and general appearance of the city, have 
furnished the most convincing data for the scientific meaning with which the ex- 
plorations have clothed the masses of hitherto meaningless stone and dust. 
Everywhere there was found proof that the Zepotecans were a peace-loving people 
who must have been governed by an elaborate code of laws and customs. They 
had a literature, too, for we found proofs and traces of it, though, of course, there 
was no time to go extensively into that phase of the explorations. Their religion 
must have developed to an advanced stage, for we found proof that they did not 
offer up live sacrifices in their religious fetes. Doubtless further work will bring 
to light other important and interesting facts about the lives and customs of these 
people, whom we may justly look upon as our earliest predecessors on this con- 
tinent. Just how extensive these discoveries may prove to be is impossible to say 
at the present time. 

“Ever since the attention of anthropologists has been called to this hemisphere 
as a field for archaeological study, the great question has been to settle conjectures 
as to how the prehistoric tribes and nations sprang up in America. The theory 
most widely accepted is based on the hypothesis that the vanguard of human 
migration to this continent was composed of wandering tribes from Asia who 
crossed by the Behring Straits into Alaska and who, meandering southward to 
North America, finally settled in Mexico. By this theory South America was 
populated partly by subsequent migrations from the same source and partly by 


secondary ones from the Mexican settlers. It is possible that further Zepotecan 
explorations will settle this question which for 400 years has been a scientific 
riddle, and that the phonetic writings, burial customs and architectural pecul- 


iarities brought to light on and about Monte Alban may disclose the origin and 
even the progenitors themselves of the first Americans.”"—N. Y. Sur 


To the Editor CORRESPONDENCE 

In the closing sentence of my notice of Mr. H. P. Hamilton's remarks on fraudu- 
lent copper relics, published in the August Archaeologist, I said: “I do not doubt for 
a moment Mr. Hamilton’s ability to produce satisfactory evidence that the several 
hundred copper implements in his collection are genuine, yet the fact of such a large 
number being found in one locality does not furnish absolute confidence in regard 
to their origin.”” To my great surprise, this sentence has been construed by some as an 
insinuation on my part that in so large a collection some of them must necessarily be 
fraudulent I certainly disclaim any such idea or thought, or any intention to cast doubt 
or suspicion on Mr. Hamilton's collection, or on any statement he has mad What I 
intended to say was that, as a rule, numbers alone could not always be regarded as a 
safe criterion of genuineness; for the great abundance of any class of relics in any 
given locality is not always a safeguard against the introduction there of frauds by de- 
signing rascals 

I have recently received from Mr. H. P. Hamilton, of Two Rivers. Wisconsin, a 
number of copper implements from his collection—ten in all—for inspection, and, from 
many vears of experience in this field, I do not hesitate for a moment to pronounce these 
genuine and very fine: and will add that his collection, judging from these samples, 
is exceedingly fine both in numbers and quality 

In the manufacture of copper implements and weapons by the savages of America, 
the native metallic copper was hammered in shape with a stone hammer on a stone 
anvil; producing peculiar laminations in its structure that can be plainly seon in most 
of specimens without the aid of a glass A successful counterfeit can on'tv be pro- 
duced by the same method and the same tools. This would be too inconvenient, expen- 
sive and slow for the counterfeiter, who takes for his purpose the rolled copper of 
commerce ready to his hand. Consequently, his work can be easily detected by anyone 
who will give the subject thoughtful investigation. I regard all attempts to imitate 
or counterfeit prehistoric relics with great abhorrence; hence, if, in my zeal, I have 
used language that could be construed to the detriment of honorable persons, I hasten 
to disclaim and recall it. THOMAS HARPER 

Bellevue, Pa. Curator of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
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To the Editor 





Enclosed find cut of one of the most valu- 
able discoveries made in Allem county, Indi- 
ana. The find was made on the farm of Mr. 
George Zeimmer, three and one-half miles 
northeast of Harlan, in the latter part of 
June, 1898. While he and his men were re- 
moving gravel from the pit, they unearthed 
a large skeleton and broken pottery; also 
Bird No. 1, of beautiful workmanship; mate- 
rial, banded slate; length of bird, 5 inches; 
width, 2 inches; rounded on under side, with 
small perforations at each end; possibly one 
of the best specimens known. 

No. 2 is a copper axe of native copper, 
well made; the side exposed, you will note, 
has markings, or date marks, of little dots. 
Length of axe, 4 inches; width at point, 2 
nches; possibly came from copper region of 
Superior, and was at some time owned by 
he man of the copper age. 

No. 3 is a tube, 4% inches long, made of 
grayish material. While I am not authority 
I believe it is made of a composition of some 
kind—pottery, I think. It is quite heavy and 
is badly worn and shows excessive use. 

No. 4 is a small arrowpoint of no im- 
portance. 

No. 5 is of white spar, with groove cut in 
jit lengthways. LESLIE W. HILLS 


Fort Wayne, Ind 














Editor of The Archaeologist 


In a recent number of vour popular magazine I described an ancient ditch and 
embankment on Lopez island, off the northwestern corner of the State of Washington, 
that had all the appearance of having been constructed for a military defensive work. 
From inquiry [ have learned of several other similar ditches and breastworks on other 
islands of this are »» each seemingly intended to isolate some point on the water 


front as though for protection from an enemy On the southern end of Lopez island I 


} ] , 
tbe i 
Hil} uf 


recently examined another one of these fortified headlands almost the counterpart 
of the one before mentioned fhe northern shore line of McKay's Harbor is a rocky 
wall almost perpendicular and from fifty to a hundred feet in height. At one point 
in this vert escarpment is a narrow cleft, not exceeding thirty feet in width, ex- 
tending from the pebbly beach s a steep, narrow defile, to the summit a hundred and 
fiftv feet above here terminates, or rather originates, in a fine spring of fresh, clear 
watel rom the mars of th eagirt headland the surface recedes in a rapid decline 
of level towards the 1 nland of the island. Not far below the spring and at the 
base of the declining ff. a ditch starts at the edge of the precipice, and hugging the 
bluff « f for the distance of two hundred yards, runs into a large, narrow crevice in 
the rock that ntinues down to e water line at low tide In digging this ditch the 
excavated dirt was thrown on the outside, as in the first instance. Though a part of 
the land it traverses has been pasture for horses and cattle for many years, the embank- 
ment is still very prominent and the ditch is three or four feet in depth; and in that 
part of it passing through the timbe ind protected by it, the ditch is fully six feet 
deep and fifteen feet in width. Heaps of burnt and decayed shells are scattered over 


the area enclosed by the line of fortification, testifying to long occupancy of the place; 
or that it was the camping place of a large number of people who subsisted chiefly om 
shellfish 

On the shore half a mile east of this point, where fresh water and wood for fuel are 
abundant, down the shelving beach is an extensive clam bed, from whence, no doubt, 
the shells forming the heaps on the highland were taken. What motive, then, but the 
exigencies of war, or dread of enemies, could have impelled these ancient elam- 
eaters to leave this inviting and convenient camping place and carry their shellfish 
to the top of the barren bluff up through that narrow, steep gorge? . 
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These ditches and embankments imply the expenditure of an immense amount of 
labor; especially if constructed by the aborigines with their primitive tools and appli- 
ances. It has been suggested by some that the authors of these works may have 
been Russians who came among these islands from Alaska in search of fur-bearing 
animals, and fortified their camps to guard against hostilities of the natives. But if 
this hypothesis is correct, the Indians here would surely have some recollection or 
tradition of the visits of such strange foreigners. But they have none. I am acquainted 
with an old Indian here who traces his ancestors back for a hundred and fifty years 
as residents of this immediate vicinity; but he has not the remotest idea of the builders 
of these earthworks. I interrogated Mr. Barlow, who, with his Indian wife, has lived 
for forty-five years just across the end of the harbor in plain sight of this embank- 
ment and ditch, concerning their origin, and he said they were as much of a mystery 
to the oldest natives when he located here as they are today to the whites 

Friday Harbor, Washington. WM. H. THACKER 


Editor American Archaeologist: 


In your friendly criticism of my work, “Introduction to the Study of North American 
Archaeology,” in The American Archaeologist for August, 1898, there are some inferences 
drawn which I do not think are justified by anything found in that work. For in- 
stance, the following paragraph 

“While ignoring any discussion of the Indian’s origin in North America, the author 
very pointedly asserts his belief that they reached the valleys of the Churchill and 
Nelson rivers—that frigid hive from whence they swarmed—from the Northwest; in 
other words, from northeastern Asia. If this supposition is correct, it is as difficult 
to understand why the primitive Asiatic immigrants selected such a bleak, inhospitable 
and barren region for their future home as it is to trace the route by which they reached 
it. After having crossed Behring Strait, it is hardly probable they would have con- 
tinued traveling directly eastward, along the frozen and sterile shores of the Arctic 
ocean; or across the snow-clad mountains of Alaska, to the mouth of the McKenzie river, 
and then up that stream to its sources.” 

It is possible that the word “extreme,” in the expression “extreme northwest coast,” 
used by me as indicating the probable point of entry of population into North America, 
was stronger than I intended. The thought in my mind at the time it was written, 
embraced that portion of the coast from Queen Charlotte’s Islands to Behring Strait. 
I have not referred to Behring Strait as the probable point of entry, nor in fact have I 
yet settled that in my own mind. I think the region of Queen Charlotte’s Islands 
as likely a landing place as any north of it. I certainly do not entertain the opinion 
that the immigrants traveled “eastward along the frozen and sterile shores of the Arctic 
ocean to the mouth of the McKenzie river.” 

All that I think can be asserted with any degree of confidence is that the inhabitants 
of the region now occupied by the Athapascans, or Déné, came over the mountains from 
the west coast. Such appears to have been the opinion of McKenzie, Morice and Pettitot. 

Frederick, Md. CYRUS THOMAS. 


” 


Editor American Archaeologist 


I notice in your February number an article by Professor Hill-Tout on “Survivals of 
the Stone Age” (in British Columbia), in which he says that “the manufacture of stone 
implements is now entirely unknown to the modern tribes of British Columbia.” 
This may be true regarding the tribes on the coast, but is not entirely correct so far 
as the tribes of the interior are concerned. Almost all the old men of the Upper 
Makyapamux, for instance, have seen stone arrow-heads made, or have manufactured 
them themselves; and many of them can make them today without any difficulty. 
Some of the stone arrow-heads sent to the American Museum, in New York, were 
made by an old Indian at Spence’s Bridge I have sat and watched this man make 
them one after another; so the art of chipping and flaking stones into arrow-heads, 
etc., is not entirely unknown amongst the Indians here. However, the young gen- 
eration of Indians know little or nothing of the process, and when the old men are gone 
the art will be lost so far as the Indians of this part of the country are concerned, 
Stone scrapers used in tanning skins are also still made and used here; stone spear-heads 
and tomahawk blades have also been made here by Indians within the last couple 
of years as specimens; and stone pipes are made almost every day by someone or 
another throughout the tribe. Some of these are made for sale to the whites; but most 
of them are made for their own use, as the stone pipe is still the commonest kind in 
use by this tribe. é. &. TIT. 


Spence’s Bridge, British Columbia. 
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To the Editor: 


Having been a collector of Indian relics 
in this locality, in a small way, for a number 
of years, and also a subscriber to ‘The 
Archaeologist, I would like to have an opin- 
ion from you as to the name and probable use 
of the stone, of which I send a drawing, in 
half its actual size. It was found by a friend 
of mine as we were looking over an old In- 
dian village site in this Vicinity. It has been 
for some time a custom of mine to occasion- 
ally take a friend with me and spend a day’s 
euting about the old Indian camping grounds hereabouts looking for specimens. Our 
finds on (his day consisted of arrowpoints—particularly one fine perfect one of yellow 
jaspcr—-and some of dark flint; some turtle-backs of quartz, and of this stone I have 
figured. It is twice the size of the drawing, plainly streaked lengthways, some of the 
streaks being brown and some gray, slightly tinged with green. It is very smooth all 
over; about three-eights of an inch thick in its thickest part; and looking at its edge 
it seems slic’ tly curved, or S-shaped. The edge is rather rounded, and under a glass 
of medinm strength the stone shows fine scratches as though it had been rubbed out 
or down by using a harder rubstone. The work on it is very fine and regular, and it 
bears the appearance of wear and long use. I would give an outline view of it edge- 
wise, but a correct sketch of it in that position would be hard to get, as the stone 
is a little winding. Any information concerning it wili be highly appreciated 

There is an old gentleman living near me at a very advanced age, who says he 
remembers when there were still the remains of a number of Indian wigwams on the 
hillside near where we found this stone. At the foot of the hill is a fine spring still 
flowing, and below the foothills the old village site extended, where we have found 
many stone implements, of flint and quartz, made by the race now vanished. 

Amityville, N. Y. S. R. AUSTIN. 

{The stone, of which the above described implement has been fashioned, is banded, 
or siriated, slate; a material very extensively employed by the aborigines of New 
York, and portions of Ohio, for the manufacture of charms and ornaments particularly. 
The implement in question is known as a squaw knife, or woman’s knife. It was made 
by a squaw, and used by her for a variety of purposes, chiefly for trimming and smooth- 
ing lodge poles, spear and arrow shafts, etc. Knives of this form, mostly of iron, but 
a few of jadeite, are still in use by the female Eskimos, and some of the Déné Indians, 
of the far North.—Editor.] 

Editor American Archaeologist: 

I was thinking of sending in a warning about William Cudney, of Galt, Ontario, 

Canada, when his exposure appeared in the August Archaeologist. He sent me several 





specimens, including two stone pipes. I was almost positive they were “fakes,” but 
thinking I could get some infermation concernirg Mr. Cudney, I wrote to one of the 
l 1 an answer like this: “I guess Mr. Cudney is all right.” 


leading dealers and received 
Not being satisfied, I sent one of the pipes to the Smithsonian Institution. In reply I 
received the following answer from Mr. Charles D. Walcott, Acting Assistant Sec- 


retary, viz 
In reply to your inquiry regarding the genuineness ef the specimen marked No. 7, 


I have to say that it is contrary to the custom of the Smithsonian Institution to express 
opinions as to whether objects are genuine or otherwise.” 

So, you see, I did not get any satisfaction; but I had come to the conclusion that the 
specimens were bogu I exchanged shells for what he sent me, and, in one of his 
letters, he said that he could not supply the demand, but would let me know when 
he found more relics 

I desire to thank you for the good work you are doing in behalf of the students 
of archaeology I cannot understand why so many of the dealers are silent about the 
very thing that will decay the backbone of archaeology if the traffic in bogus relics 
is not suppressed. I appeal to all who are interested in the study of prehistoric 


man to come forth and lend their aid in downing the vast evil that is now confronting 
the archaeologist. Let a society be organized that will bind us together for mutual 
protection and advancement. The advancement of our favorite study in Europe is 
enough to put us to shame. Why? Because the different European governments 
have fostered and protected this branch of science. Let us organize and demand, as 
a scientific body, representing the United States, that we be protected in our endeavor 
to increase the knowledge of mankind. 
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Are we to always stand back and see the monuments of our American aborigines 
leveled, one after another, with the face of the earth? No, never! There is a vast 
amount of work before us. Let us not confine our fight to the one thing of warning 
against the makers of bogus relics, but let us look after the mounds, enclosures, etc., 
that are being destroyed for no other purpose than to fill empty pocket-books 

Recognizing the fact that in some cases a few words will do more good than a 
whole volume, I will close by asking, being that 1 have made the move, that somebody 
second it and start the ball rolling. ALLEN JESSE REYNOLDS. 

Connersville, Indiana 1936 Virginia Avenue. 


Editor of The Archaeologist 


Would it not be a good thing to have a Directory of Archaeolog 
Directory containing the names and addresses of all persons in the 
who are specially interested in the study of that science, and also collect 
In traveling it would be pleasant and convenient, having such a Directory, 
brother students and collectors and it would be quite an aid in the 
specimens It might be published in monthly parts in The Amer n 
so that collectors could have it on hand to consult if going on a journey, 





responding with others in different fields; and it would tend to 
acquaintance and better feeling among fellow students and fellow worke 


St. Paul, Minr EDWARD C. MITCHELL. 


‘4 Summit Avenue 


[This suggestion of Mr. Mitchell’s is well worthy of consideration. Such a Directory 
might also be made available in enlarging the circulation of The Archaeologist by 
offering a copy of it as a premium to each subscriber. Several years ago a Directory of 
all scientists in the United States and Canada was published at Boston in book form, 
and sold at two dollars per volume, which proved te be of great value to all who 
were interested in the same lines of study or investigation And now, as then, to 
those seeking information, or desiring to buy, sell or exchange, it would often be 


quite a convenience, as well as assistance, for them to be able to refer to a ready 
iist of the names and addresses of all of our Anthropologists, Ethnologists, Archaeolo- 
gists, Philologists, Craniologists, Antiquarians, Historians, Collectors and Dealers. It 
would indeed be a good thing.—Editor. ] 


To the Editor of The Archaeologist 

My experience with humbugs of the kind you mention is exceedingly slight. Of 
course several attempts have been made to palm off on me one thing and another of 
professedly Indian make; but these attempts were made rather in a spirit of mischief, 
or of bravado, than with any mercenary object in view 

jut, after all, is there not another side to this question? Those who walk with their 
eyes open into a gambling den intend to cheat or be cheated—to make or to lose; and 
when they lose it is not manly to howl about their misfortunes and call in the aid of the 
y« lice 

“Collectors’’ of Indian relics are, as a rule, animated by either mercenary motives, 
or a desire to possess something different from, or better than that of some other fellow; 
or of what is in a museum. They are usually an unscientific and purely selfish lot of 
men, without a spark of public spirit, and are openly, or covertly, the enemies of large 
public collections. Not seldom they are almost totally ignorant of the subject they pro- 
fess to have so much at heart. Generally, too, they know—in their own estimation—far 
more than those who, at least, ought to know more When they buy a “fake” specimen 
they do so in the belief that they have got hold of a good thing cheap. They gloat over 
it; they boast about it; but when, from any reason they discover how they have been 


swindled, war is declared against fraudulent relicmongers. The collector got some- 
thing for five dollars that he thought was well worth ten, or even twenty, or more; 
and congratulates himself on his shrewdness. When he discovers that his prize 
is not worth five cents, he then denounces the fellow he bought it of as a fraud. 

I got the start of you—that is all right: You got the start of me—that is all 
wrong nd in the latter case he calls in the editorial policeman! 

rhe intelligent collector and student of science—and there are many such—cannot 
be ¢« hun geged; and the imitator seldom tries to play his game on one of this class. 

Now, observe that [T am not in any degree trying to justify the impostor, notwith- 
standing the fact that he has so many examples in church, in state and in commerce, 
I am onl juestioning the right of the public, or any part of the public, to denounce 
throveh tl press those who take advantage of public greed in this particular line 
People want what they are pleased to call “curios,”’ and if the would-be-wise maz 


is sometimes duped, wl hall pity him? 
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When untrue representations are made regarding supposed finds, we enter on 


quite another phase of the question; but is there net a law respecting the sale of goods 
under false pretenses”? : 


thi 


The above was written by the curator of one of the large public museums of 
country a gentleman and scholar of the highest attainments, who, for obvious 


reasons, prefers that his name shall not be made public. 


We cannot agree with him that there is another side to this question. The pur- 


chaser being a fool, or a fraud himself, in no degree justifies the dealer in practicing 
deceptior The curiosity-monger ought to know what he is buying before he pays 
for it but his dense ignorance of the science he debauches is, in no view of the 
case, a palliation of the moral turpitude of the counterfeiter, or his accomplice, the 
dealer in frauds. The innocent purchaser, though without learning or honor, should 
be protected. The offering of spurious articles for sale is in itself a misrepresentation, 
for it is an implied assertion of their genuineness; and they who make, or offer to 
sell, an imitation Indian relic are as guilty of fraud as those who make or utter coun- 
terfeit money 
There are, to be sure, in the statutes of all our states, laws respecting the sale of 
goods under false pretenses: ‘but the great inconvenience of enforcing them in this 
class of swindling, because of distance, difficulty of securing proof and insignificance 
of amounts involved, renders this mode of redress practically inoperative 
We can feel no sympathy for the ignoramus who will invest his money in such 
glaring frauds as Levering, Anderson, and some others, put upon the market: but 


there are relic counterfeiters who, by long practice, have mastered aboriginal art so 


perfect is to be able to produce imitations that will deceive, and have deceived, 
the most intelligent collector and student of science.”” There is no valid excuse 
for dishonesty; and the strong arm of the law should be made to protect both the 
intelligent and ignorant from the deceptions perpetrated by relic counterfeiters and 
their agent dito 
To the Editor 
In your August ue | read, with great interest, the different ideas and opinions 
n expressed regarding bogus relics. I will not take issue with any of the gen- 
t for | know too well that man spurious relics are made. I only wish to 
ttention to one or two points | am afraid overlooked so far in the contro- 
| am, as uu probably know, a dealer as well as a collector; and am now 
te of the subject from a dealer's standpoint altogether. The great major- 
ot lectors want, and are always looking for, “snaps”; that is, for fine things 
t g rare relies for a song. This is true, not only in prehistoric relics, but 
nes of curio I have lost many a sale because my genuine specimens could not 
mpete in price with the eastern-made imitations Allow me to make a comparison: 
nt a perfect diamond, don’t go to a pawnshop to buy it, but pay some first- 
fair profit and get a genuine ston: 
lt \ugust editorial, page 217, you say only three dealers have answered 
which vou requested their assistance in eliminating from the market 
om ind imitations I am afraid you wrote to the men running pawnshonps. 
l " too glad to co-operate with you in any way I can to accomplish that 
er ecial n my locality I have read with interest the suggestions made so far; 
of the opinion that your editorial to which I have referred, on page 217, will 
much, or more, good to stop these unscrupulous humbugs as anything \llow 
mi ffer my services to you. I am selling a great deal in the Eastern States, and 
rt to! nterest to protect the good name of Arizona 
Under the heading of Notes, on page 221, you mention the find made by Dr. 
ew ke near Winslow, A. T. I have nearly a hundred pieces of pottery from the 
same place, dug out by the men employed by him J. W. BENHAM 
Phoeni Arizona 
There is no doubt of the fact that foolish, selfish collectors, who know no more 
of ence of archaeology than they do of the Pandects of Justinian, who collect 
int ties with no more sense of their scientific value than a crow would have, are 
responsible for much of the temptation offered to ignorant, mean and dishonest men 
to engage in the business of relic counterfeiting. Nevertheless, none but venal, 
ignorant and naturally depraved men would yield to such inducements and descend to 
such petty, contemptible methods of swindling. There are several of the pawnshops 
Mr. Benham mentions in this country; in other words, dealers so destitute of honor 
that they will sell any fraud that they can palm off on unsuspecting persons. They 
are more reprehensible than burglars or footpads, and are equally dangerous to society. 


tor. ] 
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Since the recent acquisition by the United States of certain islands inhab- 
ited by people who speak the Spanish language, many of our newspapers are 
urging the teaching of that language in our public schools. In commercial, 
official and social intercourse with our newly-acquired subjects it will be very 
convenient, and indeed inn pe rative, for the present, and perhaps tor several years 
to come, to communicate with them in their language, as they do not under- 
stand ours. In order to do this there must be employed persons conversant 


with both the English and Spanish languages to act as interpreters. Lut the 
number of persons so qualified required tor this service cannot le very great, and 
will always be found at hand in excess of the demand for them. ‘That less than 
five per cent. of all the pupils attending our public schools will ever come in 
contact with Spanish-speaking people is a very conservative estimate. Seventy 


per cent. of our people are in daily intercourse with German-speaking citizens, 
yet it is not necessary that we must all be German scholars. Instead of making 
the Spanish language a requisite branch of our public school curriculum, every 


the 


consideration of public policy and of our nation’s welfare dictates that 
inducement and 
facility, if not compelled by law, to learn the language we speak, in order to 
more rapidly perfect their absorption and assimilation in American citizenship, 
and effect their identification in our national unity. This end cannot be speed- 
ily accomplished by making a Spanish-speaking people of us; nor will this object 
[ alone on the compulsory 


islanders now coming under our flag shall be offered every 
} 


; 


be attained within the span of many generations if we rely 





teaching of the Engtish language in the public schools of our island possessions 

It has been half a century ago since New Mexico became a territory of the 
United States, and though penetrated by railroads and telegraphs, and, to some 
extent, taught by American schoolmasters, two-thirds of its popul ire still 
Mexicans who know no other language but the Spanis! The greater part of 
all commercial and social intercourse is carried on in Spanis eh the 
law there compels all official and legal procedures to be 1d ISnglish 
language, interpreters are indispensable in the courts of justice to translate their 
proceedings to Mexican juries; and nearly all legal not < 1s s and 
ballots are printed in Spanish. If that territorv was toda Imitted into the 
Union as a state. without restrictions of the right of suffrag leetiv 
offices. from constables to United States senators, would be filled | Mexicans; 
and Spanish would be made the per ¢ 
certain result it has been proposed a t 1 the 
qualifving act shall base the neht of voting upon ability t te the 
English language—a qualification for suffrage that should be engrafted in our 


national constitution as an amendment, and be made part of the fundamental 


law of everv state and territory Political science, as wel or 
assumes it to be the dutv of the foreigner migrating to this hecome 
a citizen and enjov with us our liberty and the blessings of our fre nstitutions 
as also that of the recent alien who has become a citizen of this republic 
through the exigencies of war. to adopt our language and usages. and in all 


respects be transformed into an American in the shortest time practicable. In 
the public schools maintained by compulsory taxation no language should be 
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taught but English. America cannot be Germanized, or Spanishized, but all 
foreign elements must be commingled and assimilated, by the most expeditious 
methods, into one homogeneous American people, or be set aside as refuse 
material. The Americanizing process has been retarded in New Mexico by 
natural causes, chief of which are the sterility of its soil, its remoteness from 
commercial centers and its proximity to old Mexico. Had it possessed the agri- 
cultural possibilities of Kansas, or even lexas, the restless, pushing Americans 
would long ago have converted its Mexican population into quasi Yankees, or 
<rowded them out of every nook and corner of it. 

A Presbyterian missionary who had labored for years in one of the southern 
grovinces of Brazil, abandoned his held in sore disgust and returned to his home 
m Indiana. In answer to the inquiry how he had succeeded in proselyting 





the mongrel people of that distant region, he frankly admitted that he had 
accomplished very little, if anything; and said the only way in which that 
country could be Protestantize: as by populating it with a more intelligent and 
progressive race; the present one there was utter neapable of improvement. 
By this plan of substitution Texas was, racially, very quickly revolutionized and 
transformed ft \lexica \ to an Ame in republic and subse- 
uently a state of the nol iy the same cours ur latelv-acquired islands 
ill also become quick] \mericanize Pheir soil, minerals, and many other 
hati rees, are alluring incentives to tl apital, industry and enterprise 
t untry Llordes of ger, ner vide-awake speculators from the 
north will rush into them and soon displace the slow-going Latin occupants, and 
organize new American states, repeating the history of Calitorma and lexas. 
lhis peaceable, political, social and racial revolution is inevitable and soon to be 
consummated; hence, in see no necessitv for teaching Spanish, lrench, 
Kanaka, German or Mal: ! ir public schools. 
Phe next annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
Science will be held in August, 1899, in Columbus, Ohio. It is very gratify- 
ng to notice that Prof. Thomas Wilson, LL. D., chief of the Department of 


l’rehistoric Archaeology in the Smithsonian Institution, has been selected to 
preside for the ensuing vear over Section HH of the Association, comprising the 


fenccs of Anthropology, Ethnology and Archaeology. The convening of this 

o t had fthe most distinguished scientists of America at the former seat of one 
st highly cultured aboriginal people, as well as the present 

of Thi \meriear Archaeol vist: and the seetion of the Association in 

which 1 \rchaeoi st is verv deeply interested having been given in charge 
ent! ell qualified to preside over its deliberations, inspires us 

the hope that all archaeologists of the west will vie with those of the east 
ceedings of the Columbus meeting of next vear, and particu- 

larly those of Section I], memorable in the annals of the Association. In due 
time, next spring, this magazine will publish the full program of the meeting, and 
all information necessary for those who contemplate attending it {nd we, 


now, extend a cordial invitation to all scientists visiting Columbus at that time 
and at all other tnies--to call at the sanctum of The Archaeologist and receive 
the homage of our respect and esteem 








Major F. F. Hilder has resigned the position he held as Assistant Secretary 
of the National Geographie Society, and, we are much pleased to state, has ac- 
cepted that of Ethnological Translator of the U. S. Ethnological Bureau. In 
this new office his special duties will be the translating and editing of archaic 
Spanish doenments relating to the history and ethnology of old Spanish America; 
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a work for which he is, by taste, education and years of study and of residence in 
Central America, remarkably well fitted. Major Powell has been exceedingly 
fortunate in securing the service of such an etticient and well equipped assistant, 

a gentleman whose learning and versatile abilities will materially enhance the 
scientific labors of the bureau. 


Mr. M. C. Long, of Kansas City, Mo., has placed his fine collection of pre- 
historic Indian relics in the Library building of that city as a nucleus of a public 
museum to be founded there. Judging by the press accounts of this collection 
of Mr. Long’s and of what we know of him as an enthusiastic, intelligent and 
competent archaeologist, we congratulate the people of that enterprising city on 
their good fortune in having among them such a generous and public-spirited 
citizen. It remains now to be seen if his enlightened efforts for the promotion 
of scientific studies in his community will be duly ap preciated and substantially 
seconded. Every city with the population that Kansas ( ity has should have an 
institution of this kind we i maintained by municipal appropriations; for museums 
of natural history and archaeology are the most valuable of educational agencies 
for all classes. a —= 


We established the rule at the beginning of this publication to exclude from 
its pages all controversies of a purely personal nature, except for special cause. 
There is a general impression that the admission of an advertisement in this 
magazine implies a guaranty on our part of the integrity and reliability of the 
advertiser. We, of course, disclaim any responsibility of this kind, publishing 
advertisements as we do the various opimons of contributors, and leaving the 
public to judge of their merits. A case in point justifies an infraction of our rule 
by noticing a personal wrangle between two of our patrons. Mr. J. W. Tweed, 
of Kipley, ©., seeing that Mr. G. M. Sherman, of Springtield, Mass., advertised 
in the Archaeologist his willingness to sell Indian relics on commission, straight- 
way shipped him a lot for sale. Mr. S. acknowledged their receipt and said he 
would make out and forward a list of the articles so as to avoid any must ike. 


Time passed, no list came, and in answer to Mr. T.’s inquiry Mr. S. said he had 


not vet received the fre ight bill, and requested Mr. T. to send him a list of the 
relics. More time and several letters passed, Mr. S. representing that he could 
not get the freight bill from his expressman, and finally informed Mr. T. that he 
could not sell the relics, and on receipt of freight charges he would return them 


In this matter Mr. Tweed should not have relied on the advertisement of Mr. 


Sherman because of its prestige in appearing in this magazine, but should have 
had a definite understanding about the disposition of the collection before shipping 
it. And Mr. Sherman, after acknowledging receipt of the package and promising 
to forward a list of its contents, certainly acted in bad faith in not doing so, and 


also in making his expressman the scapegoat for his own want of straightforward 
business methods 

Another case in point is the complaint of Mr. R. Steiner, who, also seeing 
Mr. Sherman's advertisement in the Archaeologist, shipped him 2500 specimens 
to sell on commission, and then was requested by Mr. Sherman to send him 
another consignment, which Mr. Steiner did not see fit to do; thereupon Mr. 
Sherman informed him that the relics he had already sent were valueless: and Mr. 
Steiner savs he has heard nothing from Mr. Sherman since. We have all the 
correspondence in these two cases and may publish it in full if these matters are 
not satisfactorily adjusted: for the Archaeologist cannot afford to be made an 
unwilling party, through its advertising columns, to transactions that are not 
strictly business-like and honorable. The Archaeologist, though not courting 
the unpleasant and unsatisfactory office, is ready to act as arbitrator in the busi- 
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ness disagreements Of Its patrons when requested to do so, but would much prefer 
that all such affairs would be settled privately by the parties interested, if possible. 

Phe wholesome results of our crusade against bogus relic makers and their 
accomplices are becoming quite apparent. Ina letter, now before us, written by 
S. W. Robinett to one of his patrons, he says he has quit buying (?) ceremonial 
crooks. Wm. Cudney, of Galt, Ont., writes that he has gone out of the relic 
business. [line bird points are now not found so numerously in Ohio as they 
were a few months ago. Levering and Anderson have shut up their factories for 
want of customers, and collectors are learning to see that specimens are genuine 
before paying for them. And vet the work of purification is not nearly ac- 
complished. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

Kesearches in the Clea Valley, Honduras. By George Byron Gordon, 
Cambridge, I8¥s. 

Unfortunately for science, the present government of Honduras suspended 
the concession granted to the Peabody Ethnological Museum by the preceding 
administration for the exploration of the ruins of Copan. In consequence of 
this action, Mr. Gordon, on arriving there, in L896, to continue the work on 
those wonderiul ruins that he had before so auspiciously commenced and well 
prosecuted, was prohibited from doing so, but was permitted to make some in- 
vestigations in the valleys of the Uloa and Rio Chemilicon farther north. He 
found there no remains of stone edifices, and but one rudely carved stone image, 
but some interesting earthen mounds buried in the dense forest; and, near the 
banks of the river, many pottery specimens, including vases, whistles, ornaments, 

that of the Copan period and people. His 
exploration of some of the caves high up in the mountain ledges overlooking the 
streams, resulted, as did Prof. Mercer's in the caves of Yucatan, in demonstrating 
the fact that no primitive people had inhabited that region prior to those who 
built Copan 

These later researches of Mr. Gordon’s for the Peabody Museum, of Cam- 


etc.. evincing the same culture as 


0 nprised int mnonographs issued under one cover, and constitute 

Nos. fand Sof Vol. 1 of the Memoirs of that institution. 
estern Archaeological Survey By Prof. T. H. Lewis. Under 

the Auspi sof Alfred Piall St. Paul. Minn.. 1808. 

ry , business and professional relations that existed between Mr. 
Hill and Prof. Lewis for several vears were the subject of a great deal of comment, 
speculation and criticism adverse to Prof. Lewis. among certain classes of citizens 
in and ahout the twin eities of the Northwest. To satisfy public curiosity. and as 
a sort of personal vindication. Prof. Tewis has issued this little pamphlet of six- 
teen pages fully explaining tl vork in which he was engaged. his obligations 
and duties a1 1 thy pa he rey ive 1 


Alfred T. Hill. a gentleman of wealth and fine literarv and scientific acquire- 
ments, resided in St. Paul for manv vears, until his death in Tune, 1895. Prior 
to the vear 1881 he had commenced the collection of necessarv material, and be- 
gan the work of making a comprehensive survev and study of all the principal 
archaeological remains of the Northwest: and in that vear engaged Prof. Lewis, 
who had also contemplated the same gigantic undertaking, to take complete 
charge of all the details of the survev throughout all the territorv. extending from 
the extreme sources of the Mississippi river down to the great Cahokia mound, 
in Madison county, Tll.: and from the Missouri river on the west to the eastern 
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boundary oi Indiana. Mr. Hill, in his part, agreed to make all the maps de- 
manded for illustrating the survey, and to pay Prot. Lewis three dollars per day 
and necessary expenses for all the time in which he was actually employed; and 
Proj. Lewis contracted for said consideration to do all the tield work and finish up 
the maps and diagrams. 

Lhis great work was never completed; but in the sixteen years of its con- 
tinuance there were located and surveyed within the limits of the State of Minne- 
sota 4500 mounds; and many surveys oi mounds, effigies and embankments were 
made in Manitoba, both Dakotas, lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, 
indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan, at a total cost to Mr. Hill of $16,200. During 
the progress of this work, and after Mr. Hill's death, Prof. Lewis published as his 
own, and sold, many of his special surveys, some illustrated by maps drawn by 
Mr. Hill, without giving his employer credit for any agency in them. ‘This, and 
other acts of Prof. Lewis, occasioned much comment and drew upon him severe 
censure from different quarters; and to justify his conduct and explain the nature 
and extent of his services, liabilities and duties while associated with Mr. Hill, 
he issued this pamphlet. 

Of the results of his labors Prof. Lewis says: “At the end of three years from 
the death of Mr. Hill, the estate was turned over to the represe ntatives of the heirs, 
and it is understood that the survey—which cost them nothing—will be taken to 
England, where so many valuable documents pertaining to the history of America, 
and the world at large as well, have been buried in oblivion. It is quite probable 
that it will be kept as an heirloom costing a fabulous sum of money, and, after a 
few years, assigned to the solitude of the garret, or given to some museum where 
it will be utterly worthless on account of its incompleteness and a lack of interest 
in the region from which it came. To thus dispose of it would seem to be rather 
shortsightedness, for if left in America it could easily have been cared for and 
in time would have fulfilled the mission for which it was intended by its projectors 
—a contribution to the knowledge of pre-historic America.” 


‘The Ame rican Jour al of Sociology.” edited by Albion W. Small and as- 
sociate professors of the University of Chicago, for September, is an exceedingly 
interesting number, with the following table of contents: Municipal Play grounds 
in Chicago; illustrated by Charles Zueblin. The Movement for Small Play- 
grounds: Sadie American. The Delusions of Durkheim's Sociological Objectiv- 
ism: Gustavo Tosti. The Relief and Care of Dependents, VI: H. A. Mills. The 
Instinct of Workmanship and the Irksomeness of Labor; Thornstien Veblen. 
Politics in Public Institutions of Charity and Correction; Charles H. Hender- 
son. Seminar Notes: Methodology of the Social Problem: Albion W. Small 
Reviews, Notes and Abstracts. The University of Chicago Press 


NOTES 

In the September Century, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton has an article on “Popular Super- 
stitions.” Ta closing, he says: 

“For some strange reason there has been a wonderful revival within the last decade 
of nearly every mediaeval superstition, under various guises, in the most enlightened 
centers of the world. The practitioners of this modern sorcery, instead of concealing, 
advertise their claims and urge them on the community under pseudo-scientific names 
and jargons 

‘Palmistry, astrology, sympathetic magic, the doctrine of signatures, hiero-therapeu- 
tics and all the farrago of Fifteen Century thaumaturgy, flourish today in Boston and 
New York, in Paris and Chicago, to a degree surpassing anything known three cen- 
turies ago. 

“There is a reason for this. Sorcery is science seen upside down. There is a con- 
fused groundwork of truth, a fallacious method of viewing facts at the basis of 
these pseudo-sciences. Yet the truth and the facts exist and these explain the suc- 
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cess of the deceptions. They dazzle and daze minds not trained in sound reasoning, and 
how few are? j--da 

“The societies for ‘Psychical Research’ and theosophic speculation begin with an 
acknowledgment of the possible truth of ghost-seeing and of communion with the 
Divine. This possible ground is seized by the charlatan, as proved basis for his illusory 
edifice. “ui 

“Superstitions are at core the same everywhere and at all times, because they are 
based on those desires and that ignorance which are and will ever be a part of a man’s 
nature. He is dimly aware of mighty, unmeasured forces in ceaseless activity around 
him, controlling his own destiny; the ominous and omnipresent portent of death meets 
him at every turn; dissatisfaction with his present condition, intense longing for a life 
and joy which it can never offer, goad him to seek a knowledge which weights and meas- 
ures are impotent to accord him. Yet such restricted knowledge is all that science can 
supply. Therefore, he turns in despair to the mystics and the adepts, the Cagliostros 
and the Humes, who stand ready to beckon him into their illusory temples of folly 





Among collectors it has been the fashion for some time to gather the old Indian 
basket ware made by some of the California Indians, which is fast becoming rar¢ Now 
it isn’t necessary for the collector of this kind of ware to become at all uneasy, for some- 
where near Denver, Colorado, is a factory where are made these old baskets as well as 
other kinds of antiquities, says the “Times,” of Visalia, Cal., under date of June 22, 1898. 
“By proper manipulation the baskets so manufactured are given the appearance of the 
genuine article. We are credibly informed that quite a number of the bogus articles 
have been shipped to this country and palmed off on unsuspecting curio-collectors as gen- 
uine specimens. 

In the vicinity of Tucson, Arizona, near the upper end of a cave or drift, 186 feet long, 
was recently discovered by a party of men from the above town a number of Indian 
bows, arrows and other trinkets. Another interesting relic picked up was a bracelet 
made of shells and bones. It is understood another investigation is to be made 





It is curious to what an extent the mutilation of teeth goes on among savage nations, 
and even among certain civilized people, such as the Japanese With them a girl is 
never married without first staining her teeth black with a repulsive kind of varnish, and 
the custom is especially adhered to among members of the richer classes 


On the west coast of Africa a large proportion of the teeth are deliberately broken 
when children reach a certain age. Both in the New World and in the Old the cus- 
tom exists of extracting the two front teeth of domestic servants. In Peru the custom 
has existed from time immemorial, and used to be a sign of slavery in the days of Incas. 
This is also the custom on the Congo and among the Hottentots Teeth are stained in 
various colors among the Malays. 

A bright red and a bright blue are not uncommon, and a bright green is produced 
with the aid of arsenic and lemon juice. Livingstone related that among the Kaffirs 
a child with a prominent upper jaw was looked upon as a monster and immediately 
killed. On the Upper Nile the negroes have all their best teeth extracted in order to 
destroy their value in the slave market and to make it not worth while for the slave- 
traders to carry them off. 

The new Museum of Archaeology for the University of Pennsylvania, work on 
which was begun in January, 1897, will not be finally completed until the first of next 
year. The lot at Thirty-fourth and Spruce streets, overlooking Franklin Field, will then 
be able to boast one of the handsomest buildings in the University settlement The es- 
timated cost of the new structure is $500,000 The architecture is a fair specimen of 
the stvle which most obtained in Northern Italy during the earlier half of the Middle 
Ages Coarse brick will be the principal material used in the exterior construction, and 
this will be relieved at the arches of the windows by marble 

The plans for the extension of the museum have been evolved on an elaborate scale. 
When they are finally realized there will be a great group of buildings occupying the 
whole of the vacant lots southeast of the present museum, and running as far as the 
western end of South street bridge. The first of these is built on three sides of a quad- 
The Spruce street side is open, the eastern and western wings running close to 





rangle 
the Spruce street front. 

The building is surrounded by two walls of rough brick, supporting terraces. The 
outside wall varies from 18 inches to two feet in height, the inside one is from six to 
eight feet. Directly in front of the main entrances is a rectangular pool, and leading 
thereto are numerous paths The court yard will be further embellished by landscape 
gardening. = ar | 

The Central hall, for exhibition purposes, has a floor space of 3000 square feet. Two 
other similar halls on the left have about 2000. A reference library will occupy the 
front of the eastern wing, of which the western will be a copy A. F. B 





